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Two drawings by B. C. Binning from the collection of the National 
Gallery of Canada. Above: Seaside Trees. Below: Old Maple Tree. 
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B. C. BINNING faa, 


West Bay 
Drawing 
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COAST ARTISTS 


1. THE DRAWINGS OF B. C. BINNING 
BY DORIS SHADBOLT 


Born on the Prairies, B. C. Binning at an early age went to Vancouver where he has lived ever 
since. He studied for a time in London and New York and for the past several years has been an 
instructor at the Vancouver School of Art. Drawing is his chosen medium but he has recently 
done a few water colours, a medium which also would seem admirably congenial to his personality. 
He has, in addition, earned considerable reputation as an amateur architect of distinction. An 
exhibition of bis drawings and water colours was recently held at the Vancouver Art Gallery. 


LMOsT ever since he can remember, 
B. C. Binning has lived in Van- 
couver, and for him that includes many 
summers spent around boats, chiefly little 
boats—row boats with flinging oars, 
dinghies, sailing sloops with coiled ropes 
and intricate rigging—any of the small 
craft that populate a British Columbia 
cove or inlet on a fine summer day. These 
boats, and the life and activity they im- 
ply, Mr. Binning knows well and obvi- 
ously regards with some affection. This 
is scarcely an ultimate pronouncement on 
either the person or the artist but it does 
stand in certain relation to his work, not 
only the themes he chooses, but what he 
he says about them, the medium in which 
he says it and his personal handling of 
that medium. 
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This is not to imply that boats are his 
exclusive concern. People, both as groups 
and as individuals, trees, forests, houses, 
figure equally in his subject material. The 
point is that whatever the subject, it is 
part, in spirit at least, of this happy holi- 
day world which these boats so aptly 
typify. If a drawing is concerned with 
boats, then it is not with the objective 
reality of boats as such, but with the 
poetry of boats strung around the map- 
like curve of a beach; or perhaps the lively 
pattern of ropes, anchors and rigging 
crawling over their surface, or possibly 
the web of trappings and equipment that 
lines the interior of a cabin. If it concerns 
people, they are people on vacation, hav- 
ing a picnic, lunching on the terrace, ly- 
ing in the sun, or at least they are people 


: 


capable of sharing that atmosphere. If 
the drawing is a landscape, then it is seen 
through the eyes of a person on holiday 
who looks round, not with wonder or 
awe at the total configuration, but with 
delight in every tree, every hill, every 
cloud as an object worthy of love in 
itself, and part of a world that can be 
regarded with affection although its idio- 
syncrasies are appreciated. Mr. Binning is 
concerned with more than the literal con- 
tent of what he sees and the comment he 
makes tends to be light and lyrical. It is 
not, however, a lightness nor a lyricism 
that derives from an awareness of what is 
only superficial and pleasant. It springs 
from the real fondness for his subject that 
comes with complete knowledge and 
understanding, that can encompass both 
its good and its bad implications. Many 
drawings, for example, have caught the 
“jerry-built”, temporary quality of the 
life in these British Columbia coves, but 
expressed with an understanding accept- 
ance, a quiet humour and an artistic dis- 
passion that is subtler than a forced 
comment. 


What accounts for the unique quality 
of these drawings, however, is not the 
sentiment they carry but the singular 
point at which this sentiment converges 
with the form that embodies it. Not only 
is the form the exact counterpart of the 
idea, it is the equivalent as well. In a 
drawing like “West Bay”, every boat, 
every pair of oars, a summer house, the 
deck-chairs, the diving tower, the ropes 
curling over the rail, the bathing-suited 
figures, are appreciated as. real objects 
with the overtones of such objects in an 
actual world of sunshine, sparkling water 
and summer excursions. But equally they 
are appreciated as part of a pattern in 
which straight and curved lines, areas of 
grey texture, white spaces, dark spots, are 
balanced in a surface design which sports 
across the paper. A qualitative identifica- 
tion of form and content is a prerequisite 
of any piece of art; but it is this quanti- 
tative balance as well which seems to be 
a distinctive mark of Mr. Binning’s work. 
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In this connection several features of 
his method might be enumerated. First, 
as has already been suggested, there is a 
concern for surface organization, a ten- 
dency to work up and over the picture 
plane in the manner of a Persian tapestry, 
rather than to work too far into space. 
This, in the present work, appears as the 
appropriate and inevitable result of a 
sympathy for that part of life which may 
be contemplated as a fascinating panor- 
ama. 


Then there is the fact that the unit of 
design tends to be self-contained, both 
physically and psychologically. Often it 
is inclined to be small as well. Again in 
“West Bay”, each boat, each tiny figure 
is an independent unit, interesting in 
itself yet part of a whole atmosphere both 
by virtue of its psychological connota- 
tions and as insistent pattern. 


This is not to infer that every pebble 
on the beach, every boat in the bay, finds 
its way into the picture. And this leads to 
a third feature: the fact that this is pre- 
eminently art of selection and rejection. 
A form appears in a picture only because 
its sum quality makes it eligible as part 
of the whole expression. It is formalized 
and reduced to the state fundamental for 
its purpose, relieved of any unessential 
complexities, so that relationships be- 
tween objects are immediately clear and 
direct. So it is too that certain shapes 
recur as symbols, both of a certain mood 
and of an abstract surface vitality: flags, 
anchors, oars, driftwood and wiggling 
ropes. 


Finally, one could not fail to comment 
on his choice and use of pen and ink line 
as a medium of expression. A medium that 
leaves no room for fumbling or groping, 
in Mr. Binning’s hand it becomes a means 
of direct expressiveness. Every line is 
more than a representation of an object: 
it is an emotional equivalent for the per- 
sonal impulse which prompted the draw- 
ing and for the sheer joy in creating it. 


And the result is poetry, as clear and 
pure as the sunshine that sparkles on 
West Bay. 
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J. L. SHaDBOLT 


Tank ina 
Bomb Crater 


Water colour 


2. JACK SHADBOLT 


BY CHARLES H. SCOTT 


exhibition of three groups of water 
colour drawings by Lieut. J. L. 


A 
Shadbolt of Vancouver was shown re- 
cently in the Vancouver Art Gallery. 
Shadbolt lately returned from London, 
England, where he served as administra- 
tion officer for the official Canadian Army 
war artists. 


The groups are named, “Bombed Build- 
ings, London”, “Cornish Fishing Villages” 
and the “Canadian Scene”, and contain 
fifty-eight works in all. Each work carries 
evidence of the artist’s increasing power 
of expression and organization in a 
medium which permits of little fumbling. 


Mr. Shadbolt’s army duties in London 
were, in the main, administrative but they 
could not prevent him from seeing with 
the artist’s eye, nor could they stop him 
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from recording what he saw. For this we 
can be grateful since the London group 
contains works as authentic as any war 
pictures made in Italy, France or Holland. 
These pictures will not allow us to forget 
that London was a war front. 


All civilizations have recorded their 
wars in painting and sculpture but mostly 
it has been of a nature designed to glorify 
King or State, or to record the simple 
courage of the common man. And we are 
close enough to the nineteenth century 
to remember our juvenile fervour over 
such war art as “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade”, “The Thin Red Line” and 
“The Last Shot.” But such painting sel- 
dom showed the horror and anguish of 
war endured by the civilian population. 
Only a few artists, of which Goya is one, 
were mature enough to realize that the 
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destructiveness of war went far beyond 
the battleground; or were realistic enough 
to paint the impact of war on the civilian 
man, woman and child. 


The shift in recent war art has been to 
the painting of the machines of war, on 
the ground and in the air, passive and 
active; with man filling the role of attend- 
ant. In picturing a war of machines, as 
the war just ended has so often been 
called, the unimportant role given to man 
as the chief protagonist in the tragedy 
might be expected. This, however, need 
occasion no loss in art power if the artist 
can use the modern war machines, the 
run-ways, the tanks, the ships and the 
bombed building for the purpose of ex- 
pressing what he feels concerning war, 
and not as material for mere portraiture. 
This should not be expecting too much 
of the artist: indeed it lies at the very core 
of his being. 


Mr. Shadbolt has not painted the 
machines of war; he has painted the 
ruined buildings and homes of London. 
This he has done with a dramatic intensity 
that conjures up more than brick and 
rubble; one feels that life itself has been 
torn and disorganized until the very 
heavens weep at the dumbly gaping and 
protesting shapes. This is War; this is 
Death stalking his acrid way through the 
market-place and the homes of the people. 
It is also Art. 


The ruined building has long held a 
place in romantic art; witness the works 
of Salvator Rosa and Turner. The whole 
building, as seen in the works of Cana- 
letto, expresses order and security. Mr. 
Shadbolt’s paintings express neither the 
romance, order, nor security of a build- 
ing. Rather do they reveal the building 
as a more vital organism when struck by 
death than when standing whole. This of 
course, is magic; the magic of the artist. 
Rationally speaking, it is due to the or- 
ganization of the many more planes and 
intimacies seen in a broken building than 
in a whole one; plus the character of the 
forms and the colour tones the artist has 


employed. 
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The foundation of Mr. Shadbolt’s form 
is sound drawing made by pen or chalk 
line. On this organized form he has ap- 
plied stark and cold colour washes, gen- 
erally low in colour intensity; within this 
grey scheme, and in contrast to it, lie 
pockets of jewelled colour. The fine re- 
lationship of his form and colour build up 
to the expressiveness of the painting. 


Turning to the paintings of the Cornish 
fishing villages one finds less poignant 
subject matter but the same quality of 
organization. The old-world charm of 
these villages with their inner harbours, 
suggestive of shelter within and adventure 
without, is conveyed by a retiring and 
advancing movement of sea and land. The 
quality of shifting light, the sense of wet- 
ness in the atmosphere, and the wet- 
pebble nature of the colour scheme all 
build into a truly English picture. Mr. 
Shadbolt’s strong sense of the three- 
dimensional finds full play in these vil- 
lages as they turn, twist, and climb in 
harmony with the exposed terrain on 
which they hold fast. The pictures have 
sparkle, but it is the sparkle of cold light 
on wet surfaces, not the sparkle of the 
sun. The palette used is very similar to 
the one used in the London group. This 
sameness of colour scheme found in the 
painting of strongly contrasting subject- 
matter, is more common than uncommon 
with the artist and lies, one may hazard, 
very close to his individual temperament. 


The majority of the paintings in the 
Canadian scene group are more sketchy 
than those in the London or Cornish 
group, but they exhibit the same surety 
of purpose. 


The exhibition also contains a few 
figure compositions dealing with prison- 
camps. Such objects are not pretty nor 
has Mr. Shadbolt made them so. 


The remarkable thing about the entire 
exhibition is the evident integrity of the 
artist. The cliché-form and the equally 
commonplace display of facility of hand 
are absent, and their absence indicates the 
seeing eye and the understanding mind. 
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J. L. 


Fishing Cove 
on a Rainy Day 


Water colour 


J. L. 


Sea Gulls 
in the Harbour 


Water colour 
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WOOD ENGRAVING 


BY LAURENCE HYDE 


A ancient as printing itself, the art of 
reproducing images in quantity by 
means of wood blocks has enjoyed a more 
chequered career than almost any other 
art. Until very recent times wood engrav- 
ings were the principal means used to 
illustrate printed matter. 

The greatest names in art have been 
associated with this medium, from early 
days until the great period of the 1930's 
when the English tradition of illustrating 
fine books by this means reached its high- 
est point. The art has flourished best in 
those countries with strong literary tradi- 
tions and it is no accident that England 
and Russia were and still are, pre-eminent 
in this important branch of graphic art. 

Wood engraving is a very practical art 
and there is no other quite like it. A well 
cut block is the most natural form of 
illustration to use on a printed page. The 
very act of cutting and engraving gives a 
typographical property to the medium 
not found in any other method of repro- 
duction. Once engraved, a block can im- 
mediately be set in position among type 
and printed as such in one single oper- 
ation. 

Blocks may be electrotyped if it is 
found desirable, i.e., a duplicate block can 
be made in copper by an inexpensive 
process. Thus, the original wood block 
may be preserved. Wood blocks will 
stand up under normal usage for hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies; in fact, a 
well made wood block is very strong in 
a press and only unusual conditions will 
hamper its efficiency. But, to-day wood 
engravings are used by European and 
American book illustrators, not for 


mechanical reasons, but because of their 
peculiar ability to convey a feeling of 
drama and excitement. Any book illu- 
strated by this means has a special quality 
not easily defined, but there nevertheless. 
Canadian publishers, backward in the use 
of well-illustrated books, would do well 


to investigate this means of lifting nativ 
book production to a higher level. 

Wood engravings are also used as wai! 
prints. Christmas cards and_ persona! 
book-plates are engraved with great suc- 
cess on wood. 


How to make a wood engraving 

“Wood engraving” as distinct from 
“wood cutting” is done on the end grain 
of boxwood or maple. “Wood cutting” is 
cut with knives on the plank side, i.e., 
that side of wood with the grain going 
in one direction only. We are not con- 
cerned with this aspect of the craft. End- 
grain boxwood or maple may be ordered 
from J. Johnson & Co., 22 North William 
Street, New York City. The beginner 
should write to this firm and ask for a 
price list and description of the various 
woods and their uses. All wood supplied 
is type-high and cut to the sizes you 
order. 


The drawing 

Plan the design to fit the block exactly, 
using good quality tracing paper. Bear in 
mind that unless you reverse your draw- 
ing on the block, the print will be a 
mirror of the original design; right hands 
will become left and things like lettering 
will read backwards. It is not always 
necessary to reverse drawings. If a design 


looks poor reading from left to right, it - 


most assuredly will look poor the reverse 
way, but a good design with no complica- 
tions of lettering or left and right hands, 
etc. will look just as well reversed. A good 
test of a design is to hold it before a 
mirror. Any weaknesses in drawing or 
composition will then reveal themselves. 


Transferring the design 

There are several ways of transferring 
a design to a block, but we shall only 
describe our own method. It is the same 
method described by the excellent Eng- 
lish artist, Iain Macnab, R.O.I., R.E. in his 
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book, The Student's Book of Wood- 
Engraving. 

Darken the surface of the wood with 
ordinary writing ink and trace the draw- 
ing onto the wood with red or yellow 
carbon paper. To do this efficiently the 
drawing should be cut to fit the block 
with overlapping edges and these edges 
fastened to the sides of the wood with 
gummed paper. If red or yellow carbon 
paper is unobtainable, a fair substitute we 
have found useful may be made at home. 
Simply rub the back of the drawing or a 
separate piece of thin tracing paper with 
white chalk and rub it in with the fingers. 
Blow off the surplus chalk. The tracing 
obtained by this means is easily rubbed 
off unless strengthened with white poster 
paint. 


Cutting the block 

The tools used are not knives, but en- 
graving tools, similar to the kind used by 
silversmiths and jewellers. A good set of 
six tools, all that should ever be necessary, 
may be obtained from J. Johnson and Co., 
the same New York firm that deals in 
wood. Gravers are pointed to produce 
different lines and each tool fulfills its 
own purpose. Scorpers have rounded or 
chisel heads, as the case may be, and are 
used to clear away large areas of wood 
to produce white space in the print. The 
spitsticker is very similar to the lozenge- 
shaped graver, but makes a somewhat 
fatter line. A multiple tool with many 
teeth will engrave more than one line at 
a time. This tool should be used very 
sparingly. A beginner has no need for it. 
The graver, scorper and spitsticker come 
in various sizes for thicker or thinner 
lines, but rarely do we need more than 
two of each. A few favourite tools, per- 
haps three or four, give a vast variety of 
lines and tints. Illustrated is the writer’s 
own set of tools with the type of line each 
cutting point produces. 

Before starting to engrave a complete 
design, it is absolutely necessary to experi- 
ment thoroughly with each tool. Darken 
a small block with writing ink and find 
out what each point will do. This is really 
the only way to begin. Hold the tool as 


illustrated, not the instinctive way with 
index finger rigidly held against the face 
of the tool. This way may seem easier at 
first, but will be found to tire the hand 
and restrict movement. The block should 
rest on a leather sandbag designed for 
the purpose. The block may thus be turn- 
ed with great ease and facility, but if a 
leather sandbag is not obtainable, a large 
smooth covered book will serve. 


It is important to remember the cardinal 
virtue of wood engraving that sets the 
craft apart from all the rest. We are work- 
ing with white lines on black. Light is 
the essence of engraving and has strange 
affinities to photography. In other medi- 
ums it is usual to outline and build up the 
darkness of things. But wood engraving 
is peculiarly dramatic because the black- 
est shadow is already in the blank wood 
and awaits only the tools to let in the 
light. Every cut made with a tool will 
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print white and it is this simple fact that 
makes the art of wood engraving the most 
dramatic and emotional of all the graphic 
arts. The beginner is warned, less enthusi- 
asm carry him away; for if the sharp tool 
should slip it will at least teach him to 
keep the steadying left hand below the 
level of the block as much as possible. 
Never dig too deeply into the wood and 
never be hesitant or scratchy. A weak, 
ineffectual print is the reward of timidity. 
Even if mistakes are made, a block cut 
with clean lines can have beauty and will 
teach a great deal. Either tools and wood 
are master; or a confident, if inexperi- 
enced, attitude is adopted. This advice is 
good for a lot of things more important 
than wood engraving. 
Taking a print 

A small gelatine printing roller called 
a “brayer” is a piece of equipment other 
than good tools and wood, that cannot 
be skimped on if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. Some people recommend 
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different substitutes for technical equip- 
ment that will affect in a demoralizing 
way the ultimate result. There are very 
good substitutes for some things that are 
hard to obtain in art supplies, but rubber 
rollers and home-made inking pads are 
no substitute for a good gelatine printing 
roller that may be obtained at little cost 
from a printing supply house. Good 
quality black (carbon _half-tone type) 
printing ink may also be ordered in half- 
pound tubes or tins from the same supply 
house. Squeeze a very small amount of 
ink on a piece of clean glass and with the 
brayer roll it out evenly and smoothly. 
The brayer should be covered with a thin 
layer of ink, not heavily loaded. Pass the 
brayer over the block once or twice until 
the surface seems evenly covered. Gently 
place a piece of white paper, the thinner 
and more absorbent the better, on the 
inked block. Rub the paper with the bow! 
of a spoon, knife handle or bottom of a 
smooth glass tumbler. Rub gently, but 
firmly. Experience will make for correct 
“feel” in taking a hand proof. A lot de- 
pends on the paper. The recommended 
mulberry paper we used to get is almost 
unobtainable now, but soft thin drawing 
paper will yield good proofs if patience 
is exercised. The job of taking proofs is 
much simplified if an old screw press, the 
type used in offices years ago, can be 
obtained. A job printer will, of course, 
run off proofs, but they tend to have a 
hard, mechanical look unless the printer 
happens to be a rare fellow who under- 
stands the little, but important, subtleties 
of wood blocks. 


Much more than these brief notes is 
needed to cover adequately all phases of 
this important graphic art, and for further 
study the following books are recom- 
mended: 

“The Student’s Book of Wood Engrav- 

ing” by Iain Macnab, Pitman. 
“Graven Image” by John Farleigh, 
Macmillan. 

“Engraving of the 1930's” by Clare 
Leighton, The Studio Ltd. 

“A History of Wood Engraving” by 
Douglas Percy Bliss, Dent. 
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Laurence Hyper. On the Birth of My Son. Wood engraving 


Laurence Hype. Wood engraving. Part of a project for an illustrated 
edition of “By the Waters of Babylon” by Stephen Vincent Benét 
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A NOTE ON DRAWING 


BY KATHLEEN M. FENWICK 


te essentials of good drawing are 
too little understood. Recent exhi- 
bitions of contemporary drawing in 
Canada have borne this out. They have 
shown that drawing plays far too small 
a part in the equipment of the artist 
to-day and that it is too often used merely 
for expressing the “commonplaces of 
form” and appearance. 

The nature of drawing is varied but in 
its purest and simplest form it is funda- 
mentally the artist’s ability to realize his 
vision through line. Nothing is more 
personal, nothing more revealing than 
sensitivity of perception thus expressed. 


The late Roger Fry had in his various 
writings on art several pertinent things 
to say on the subject of good drawing. 
He concluded that undoubtedly its most 
essential quality is its power to evoke the 
idea of a certain volume having a certain 
form, and that it is precisely this vivid 
sense of plastic volume that is found in a 


really good drawing. But as he admitted 
this is an exacting standard and he dis- 
tinguished another type of draughtsman- 
ship which he called descriptive. Here he 
found that the calligraphy tends to be- 
come an end in itself and the drawing 
pleases through such subsidiary qualities 
as the elegance and facility of its execu- 
tion, its descriptive skill and its own. 
virtuosity. 


The earliest known drawings, those of 
the cavemen, are powerful in the ability 
to render form through the simplest 
possible outline. The Italian primitives 
also had this power but about the close 
of the fifteenth century it was largely 
lost, at least in Europe. In the succeeding 
centuries the artist, gradually trained to 
observe certain rules in the rendering of 
structure was able to draw with greater 
ease and rapidity. Virtuosity played an 
ever greater part; the feeling for the 
play of light over objects, for spatial 
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relationships and for movement became 
dominant characteristics, culminating in 
the brilliance of the baroque school. The 
search for form gave way to description 
and representation; and drawing came to 
be the adjunct of other means of expres- 
sion rather than the means itself. But our 
own times because they have to a large 
extent freed art from the “bond of re- 
presentational accuracy” have enabled 
the artist to throw off the weight of 
formulated tradition and to find again his 
complete expression in drawing. 

This full and “independent statement 
of an artistic idea” is found in such con- 


temporary masters as Picasso, Matisse and 
Modigliani. Here once more it is the lin 
itself which becomes the sole vehicle fo: 
the communication of the artist’s vision. 
But the line has been transformed; the 
quality of its rhythm has changed; it is 
freer and more elastic, and has a tension 
and nervous vitality related to the tempo 
of our day. The drawings of the sculptors 
Maillol and Gaudier-Breszka, who at 
times Se the early masters in 
their gift of statement through the simple 
outline, show this change in the quality of 
the line and it is clearly seen in the 
drawings of Segonzac who translates 
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both form and atmosphere through the 
brilliant nervousness of his calligraphy. 
In Canada those artists who have used 
this new conception of drawing for the 
substantiation of their ideas are com- 
paratively few. As may be expected they 
differ considerably in manner and ap- 
proach and belong to no_ particular 
group. De Tonnancour’s fine, live line 
which eliminates all unessentials in a final 
vivid synthesis, reduces the linear method 
to a minimum. In such drawings as his 
and those of Stanley Cosgrove, whose 
notation by contrast is slow and deliber- 
ate, the line is all important. In others it 
is a stronger feeling for volume and 
structure that prevails as in Muhlstock’s 
nude studies with their more formal 
rhythm and plastic unity. This inner 
rhythm or tension which both pleases 
and excites, is also found in the sensitive, 
feminine drawings of Lillian Freiman. 
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Among those who turn to landsc >¢ 
for their inspiration Carl Schaefer 4s 
an ability to clarify the complexity >f 
nature and to state his mental im. ‘ec 
clearly and simply; and it is primar \y 
through the rare sensibility of his |e 
that David Milne achieves the delic:<e 
and exact interpretation of his intensc y 
imaginative response to his subject. 

There are many others who should ic 
considered for the fulfillment of expres- 
sion they have found in drawing but 
those cited here will suffice to show that 
good drawings are produced in this 
country. But they are still too few. The 
artist needs to recognize that drawing is 
the most direct and complete medium 
which he has at his command for explor- 
ing the means of reconciling vision to 
matter, and that “in a drawing this 
reconciliation is seen in its simplest, most 
impressive aspect.” 
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A NATIONAL BALLET 


FOR CANADA 


BY RANDOLPH PATTON 


“Socrates found time, when he was an old man, to learn music and dancing, and 


thought it time : 


HE words, “A National Ballet for 
Canada,” express an aim, an end. But 
what of beginnings? 
Joy is the source of the dance. 
There is joy in Canada. 
Aurora dances in the clear winter 
night: Eskimo and Indian dance as they 


Photo: A. J. Haggett 


Paddy Stone and Lilian Lewis, Winnipeg Ballet 


have danced for centuries: the white 
man’s children and the young couples 
dance to a thousand different down- 
beats: the sunshine dances its endless 
rhythms on sea and cloud, forest and lake 
and field. 


well spent.”—Montaigne. 


Can the spirit of the majestic dance 
that is Canada be embodied in a national 
ballet? 

As Canadians delight in Canada, as they 
with growing appreciation discover each 
other, the arts blossom. And with them 
swells the bud which will some day 
bloom as ballet. 

There are brave beginnings, but those 
who have made them are the first to 
declare that the foundation must be well 
and firmly laid before the hall is built. 

National ballet is no more possible 
without well-established ballet schools 
than national opera or symphony is 
possible without academies of music. 

Teachers like Gweneth Lloyd of Win- 
nipeg and Boris Volkoff of Toronto are 
incubating no roc’s egg out of which is 
suddenly to spring a full-fledged Cana- 
dian ballet. Training teachers and dancers 
to professional standards is their real 
work. Only out of such gardens can the 
ballet grow. 

Successes of ballets associated with 
these schools are most encouraging. So 
much so that there is a temptation to 
“turn professional”—that is, to put the 
whole effort into the ballet company and 
neglect the school. 

That would be to abandon the sub- 
stance for the shadow—not only because 
“show business” is notoriously risky, but 
also because it’s a poor husbandman who 
cuts down the tree for the cherries. 

Nourish the sources, and expression 
worthy of Canada will develop. The con- 
ditions in which a national ballet is pos- 
sible are visibly emerging in Canada. But 
let us remember “art is long” and ballet 
no mushroom growth. 
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THE WINNIPEG BALLET 
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In its history, ballet has been royal ind 
imperial rather than national in character, 
For half a millennium, kings and emperors 
have been its patrons. 

Igor Stravinsky, whose view is sinccre 
if not necessarily conclusive, says: “lhe 
pressure of the times and an increasing 
demagoguery are turning the state into 
an anonymous patron, and one that is 
stupidly equalitarian.” 

For a national ballet, who is to pay the 
subsidy, and what will he—or they—vet 
in return? 

It is not a question of a money subsidy 
alone, but of another value which the 
wise patron has sometimes supplied: ap- 
preciation, defense against the “stupidly 
equalitarian.” 

Expression of the national spirit, the 
aspirations and visions of a people, is not 
something that can be bought as a child 
buys a bag of jelly-beans. If we are to be 
patrons om the fine arts, we as Canadians 
must give ourselves, and in giving find 
ourselves. 

Most of us are part Benthamite: it is 
only common sense, we tell ourselves, to 
value things according to their utility. 
But we all know, however vaguely, that 
there is a point at which ier utilitarian 
yardstick becomes meaningless. 

Ballet can come to full bloom only 
amid the wealth of the other arts. The 
dance is the wise and ageless mother of 
them all, and in ballet they can meet again 
and again as rain and sun, wind and 
flowers meet and fruitfully conspire in 
spring. 

Is our national ballet to earn its keep 
by travelling about the world, conveying 
a message of goodwill, a living proof that 
Canadians love one another, are capable 
of living and moving in harmony with 
their fellow men? 

Such an aim is not to be despised. But 
speak to the average Canadian voter— 
and taxpayer—of to- day and he may feel 
that a great skating carnival w ould win 
more friends, influence more people. 

“Ice ballets” and skating carnivals 
sometimes testify to artistic timidity. 
Rural folk festivals have at least the merits 


let 


of sincerity, of cherished tradition. They 
are rich in source material. But the typical 
carnival fantasy is a magpie’s labour: 
bright and broken bits stolen from any- 
where and everywhere, empty shells 
thrown together in complete ignorance 
of origins and disdain of meaning. The 
violence done to great music, the fondness 
of skaters for tropical scenery, harem 
costumes, and like gaucheries, indicate a 
real need for a sound ballet tradition. 
Representation which murders history 
poisons the wells. 


No: if we are to export or to nation- 
alize expressive movement, hockey can 
(and does) serve more genuinely than 
could any ice ballet. 

Hockey has vitality: it has the strong, 
simple beauty of a brush-written Chinese 
word. But the word is not barren. It has 
meaning and the promise of illumination. 


The dance is greater than the game by 
its greater range and depth of joy: the 


game sharpens skill, but the dance is the 
white surf in which ecstasy meets experi- 
ence in harmonious strife. 

Hockey is a source, a form which has 
its uses and its bright promise. But the 
ageless dance that is in our blood is the 
memory of Gé, the Earth, mother of the 
accomplisher and nourisher of all man- 
kind. She blooms and sparkles all around 
us, her name and style are on our lips a 
thousand times a day. We find her smiling 
at us, for example, through the common 
name of George. 

Quite literally, George is “he who 
causeth Earth to burst forth in bloom and 
bounteous fruit” while we of a prim and 
pallid age are only too often willing to 
“let George do it.” 

George is always there to help us, but 
he cannot help us unless we awaken. “For 
to miss the joy,” said William James, “is 
to miss all.” 


Photo: Ronny Jaques 


VOLKOFF CANADIAN BALLET. Scene from “In the Park” 
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PICTURE WRITING BY 
THE BLACKFEET INDIANS 


In Canada there are three important tribes of Blackfeet Indians, all now settled on 
reserves in Alberta. The largest group of these are the Bloods located near Cardston. 
This note on their arts has been condensed by the Venerable S. H. Middleton, D.D., 
from the manuscript of a forthcoming book by John C. Ewers. 


ExT to the dressing and sewing of 
N skins, painting is probably the 
oldest of the major Blackfeet arts and 
crafts. Certainly it dates back to pre- 
historic times. Early traders and explorers 
found the Blackfeet living in painted 
lodges and wearing painted buffalo robes. 
The materials used in painting were 
readily obtained in the Blackfeet country. 
Blackfeet work is more properly termed 
picture writing than art. However, this 
simple pictorial shorthand served ade- 
quately to tell other Indians, familiar with 
the language of the painted figures, 
exactly what the warrior’s claims to 
distinction were. It indicated, with great 
economy of line, the number of horses 
he had stolen from enemy camps on each 
war party, the number of enemy weapons 
or other personal equipment he had taken, 
the number of the enemy he had killed 
or wounded, the number of times he had 
served in the responsible position of 
leader of a war party or as a scout. 

The most remarkable and awe-inspiring 
of Blackfeet paintings are the larger than 
life-size murals of animals painted on the 
conical outer wall of their lodge covers. 
The painted lodges of the Blackfeet were 
first mentioned by Alexander Henry, the 
fur trader, in 1809, who stated that both 
beasts and birds were represented in the 
paintings and that buffalo and bear were 
frequently delineated. Painted canvas- 
covered lodges may still be seen in the 
circle camp at Sun Dance time. Photo- 
graphs of Blackfeet lodges taken half a 
century ago suggest that little or no 
change in these figures has taken place 
in the last fifty years. It is possible that 
some of the animal figures may be repre- 
sented to-day just as they were in Henry’s 
time or even earlier. 


The paintings on Blackfeet lodges are 
no mere decorations. To the Indian who 
is versed in the traditions of his people, 
each painting is as replete with religious 
symbolism as is a madonna in a stained 
glass church window to a pious Christian. 
For each painted lodge there is a fascinat- 
ing legend of origin. Appearing in a 
dream, an animal instructed the man 
how to paint the lodge and to make 
up the other sacred objects associated 
with it. When he awoke the man pro- 
ceeded to follow these instructions. Thus 
each painted lodge is not an entity in 
itself but part of a complex of religious 
objects belonging to its owner. The 
owner has certain rituals to perform and 
taboos to recognize so long as he is in 
possession of these sacred objects. When 
he sells his painted lodge to another an 
elaborate transfer ritual must be _per- 
formed. Painted lodges have been and 
still are frequently transferred from one 
owner to another within or among the 
three Blackfeet tribes. Only the rightful 
owner is permitted to make use of the 
animal figures that belong to his lodge. 
No other man would dare to copy them. 

In the old days only a small proportion 
of the total number of lodges in a camp 
were painted, and some of the painted 
ones employed symbols of power other 
than animal figures. However, from the 
point of view of aesthetic interest, the 
lodges painted with animal figures are 
outstanding. Their great size, and their 
simple, primitive, decorative quality 
command attention and admiration. It is 
in the painted animal figures on lodge 
covers that we find the finest expression 
of Blackfeet religious art. Certainly they 
represent the highest achievement of tra- 
ditional Blackfeet painting. 
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VISITOR TO 
CANADA: 
GERTRUDE 
HERMES 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


or a few years Canada had as a war 
E guest the distinguished English 
sculptor and wood engraver, Gertrude 
Hermes. When she left London to find 
sanctuary for her two children she went 
first to New York, but she was unable to 
make suitable arrangements for the chil- 
dren there, so she came to Montreal, sent 
them to school and undertook the drud- 
gery of precision drawing in a war plant. 
As far as I can learn, her arduous work, 
with its fatiguing commuting to and from 
the plant, left her no time or energy for 
original engraving, but she did manage to 
do a little sculpture, and when she sailed 
for home in the fall of last year she left 
behind at least one piece, a head of Pro- 
fessor F. R. Scott of McGill University, 
which was acquired by the Art Associa- 
tion of Montreal. 

Apart from this, | know nothing of her 
sculpture, except what could be gathered 
from an exhibition of photographs held 
in December, 1940. This, however, was 


enough to indicate how her mind and 
hand work, especially if taken in conjunc- 
tion with her engraving, for the two are 
closely related, both in subject and treat- 
ment. Whether she works in wood, clay 
or metals, making door-knockers, lecterns 
or fountains, figures or portrait heads, or 
whether she engraves on wood for the 
two-dimensional print, she reacts sensi- 
tively and imaginatively to life and goes 
beyond appearances into symbolism and 
the semi-abstract. She has a passion for 
water, for fish and birds, and for the small 
creatures of the earth, such as toads, 
lizards and snakes and insects, and for 
flowers and leaves. The sun plays an im- 
portant part in her life, and she is fascin- 
ated by growth and the unfolding of 
secrets. 

Her Jonah in the belly of the whale—a 
subject she both carved and printed— 
was so much her own, so essentially her 
own, that Gertrude Hermes was aston- 
ished when a friend showed her a cata- 
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Gertrupbe Hermes. Head of F. R. Scott. 
Art Association of Montreal 


logue of the works of John Flanagan, the 
American sculptor, and she discovered 
that Jonah in the belly of the whale was 
essentially his, too. Moreover, both sculp- 
tors did an unborn child and it was 
characteristic of both of them. Both have 
a wonderful compactness, a feeling for 
things enclosed, and both have—for even 
if Flanagan is tragically dead, his work 
lives after him—a scrupulous respect for 
materials and natural shapes. 


After she had returned to England, 
Gertrude Hermes’ friend, Sybil Kennedy, 
arranged an exhibition of her engravings 
at the Art Association in Montreal and it 
was a show you could pore over for 
hours, enjoying the variety of treatment, 
of texture and colour—though it was 
black and white—ranging from the almost 
microscopically delicate to the large and 
bold, from her illustrations to Richard 
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Jefferies’ The Story of My Heart in: 
Penguin books, to the big print, “1 
Warriors’ Tomb”. 

This, engraved in 1941, and, I belie: : 
the latest of her prints, was based on th: 
words: “All that remained to be se 1 
were bubbles rising and oil spreading ovr 
the surface of the sea.” Whether tie 
warriors were sailors or airmen. I do not 
know, but the print, in the shape of a 
great circle—too large, it appears for one 
block of wood—is an impressive meni- 
orial. An organic confusion—suggested, 
though it may seem paradoxical, by beau- 
tifully ordered design—of bubbles and 
scalloped rings and lovely, long whipping 
white lines, spreads out into intense, 
fathomless black. The shadow of a plane 
falls on the web of the sea and two hover- 
ing birds emphasize the appalling height 
and depth. 

Some of the same elements, though 
without the tragic implications, are to be 
found in “Undercurrents” (1939). Here, 
above the curve of the earth, floats a small 
dark sun disc; from a swimmer, near the 
surface, descend criss-cross shafts of light 
and the white line lashes through the 
black depths to a superb fish. 


A characteristic of some of Gertrude 
Hermes’ work is her sensitive handling 
of sexual symbolism. In “Two People”, 
the male and female nudes are one, they 
are so perfectly united that they even 
share features, and the four nudes by the 
sea in “More People” (1935) are similarly 
mingled. In “Aaron’s Rod” a nude is en- 
closed in a phallus, and the symbolism is. 
unmistakable in the anatomical details of 
“Adam and Eve” (1934), in which a hand 
holds an apple split in two. These are all 
handsome engravings and Canadians can 
learn much from their power and imagi- 
nation, their honest acceptance of life and 
what it has to say to art. 

I do not know whether or not Gertrude 
Hermes will have much influence here. 
She came and went quietly, she worked 
hard and made a few friends. I do not 
know whether Canada will have much 
influence on her. Probably not. She has 
gone back to her own world. 
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CHARLES PINSON 
ENGRAVER ON STONE 


BY HENRI MASSON 


W bias the Marquis of Santuola de- 
cided to take a walk through the 
caves of Altamira, Spain, in 1879 and dis- 
covered the most beautiful prehistoric 
drawings ever seen by modern men, he 
did not realize that his discovery would 
be the inspiration for the creation in 
Ottawa of the largest stone engravings 
probably ever made or ever attempted 
any where. 

These large wall engravings depicting 
phases of Canadian history are now in the 
private office of the French Amabassador 
to Canada. They are part of the general 
scheme of the decoration of the French 
Embassy on Sussex Street in Ottawa, as 
carried out in 1938 by three French 
artists, especially brought to Canada for 
the purpose. 

Alfred Courmes painted the walls of 
the dining-room, Louis Leygue modelled 
bas-reliefs and statues for the grand salon, 
and Charles Pinson did the engravings. 

These three artists became part of the 
artistic life of Ottawa. A club uniting all 
the arts, called Le Caveau, was then a 
centre of artistic activity, unique in the 
history of Ottawa, and they became part 
and parcel of its activity. Courmes, the 
painter, serious, enthusiastic, a voracious 


Charles Pinson 
engraving on 
stone 


reader, could discuss intelligently almost 
any subject, and talk art for hours on end. 
He has since attained a leading position 
among the newer painters of Paris. Ley- 
gue, the sculptor, aristocratic, detached 
and aloof, a tremendous craftsman and 
“prix de Rome”, is now a successful 
teacher at L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. Pinson was the most popular of 
the three. This little bearded Parisian, not 
more than five feet tall, vivacious, bon 
vivant, and a tremendous gourmet, had 
the time of his life in Ottawa. He was 
the life of every party and he was more 
interested in singing light French songs 
in the true raucous voice of the cabarets 
than in discussing problems of art. 


He did not visit the National Gallery 
once—but what is really important and 
perhaps strange to those who take art 
with solemnity, is that he produced fine 
designs and a splendid work of art. To- 
day his work stands out as the most 
accomplished, spirited and creative, of 
the three artists who decorated the 
French Embassy. 

Charles Pinson was born and lived most 
of his life in Paris. At an early age he 
studied engraving on metals and became 
one of the best engravers cutting bank- 
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note plates for French banks. Only in his 
twenties did he join L’Ecole des Beauy- 
Arts, where he studied drawing and, a|- 
ready a master engraver, soon won thie 
coveted “prix de Rome” for direct en- 
graving on metals. 


All laureates of the “prix de Rome” live 
in Rome at the Villa Medici and are quite 
free to travel and work as they please. 
Pinson went to Spain and saw the col- 
oured stone engravings of the cavemen 
of Altamira. To an accomplished crafts- 
man like Pinson the adaptation of the 
primitive but beautiful scratchings of the 
prehistoric men to a new expression suit- 
able to modern design and architecture 
was a simple process. 

Back in Rome he found a soft limestone 
which would take the cut of a graver 
without leaving rugged edges. At first he 
worked on small surfaces. The experi- 
ment proved successful and finally his 
chance came when he was commissioned 
by the French Ministry of Fine Arts to 
decorate the walls of the embassy in 
Ottawa. 


His method consisted of drawing the 
designs on transparent paper, full scale. 
The designs were then transferred to the 
large plates of limestone, which were laid 
flat on tables, before being permanently 
affixed to the walls. The lines were cut 
with a square graver, the same tool which 
all engravers use to engrave a copper or 
steel plate, or a piece of silver. The lines 
were finally filled with black printer's 


ink. The effect gives the impression of , 


very large etchings. 

The strength of Pinson’s wrist, his 
speed and dexterity, besides the beautiful 
line which he achieved, were truly re- 
markable. Engraving objects in terms of 
inches on metal is quite usual; engraving 
full-size figures on stone is something 
which, for technical reasons alone, re- 
mains unique. The completed work is 
really imposing, not only because these 
engraved walls form a new way of decor- 
ation and a new venture in technique but 
also because they reflect the gay and care- 
free spirit of Charles Pinson. 
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Cures PINSON 


Detail from 
Ursuline school 


panel 


Opposite page: 
Detail from 
panel describing 
the founding of 
Montreal 
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YOUR CITY AND YOU 


BY ALAN ARMSTRONG 


ANADIAN designers face a crisis in 
1946. The reservoirs of purchasing 
power, dammed up during the war and 
now ready to burst forth, have never 
been greater than today. 


In the construction trades the demand 
is most acute. On draughting boards 
across Canada, our future environment is 
now being shaped, for better or for 
worse. What can the layman do to in- 
fluence the character and quality of this 
coming tidal wave of building? What 
can the professionals do? 


The Architectural Research Group of 
Ottawa (ARGO) was formed about 
three years ago by several architects in 
the capital to discuss questions such as 
these. 


The challenge of planning and housing 
took first place in its attention. To get 
the discussion out of the ‘back room’ and 
to give it more precise form, the Group 
decided to design an exhibition dealing 
with the citizen and his city. “Your City 
and You” opened in the National Gallery 
in January 1946, and is the subject of 
these notes. 


This display is meant for discussion. 
In it, the Group suggests how the citi- 
zens of any town or city can go about 
getting what they want. A detailed study 
of one city would hardly gain wide 
attention as a travelling show; besides, 
professional planning is not something 
to be attempted in spare time, and 
ARGO is a spare time association. (For 
instance the first chairman was F/L Don 
Reay, RCAF; the second was Fred 
Lasserre, then in the RCN Directorate 
of Works and Buildings.) The Group, 
however, used Ottawa scenes to make its 
points, partly because these were at 
hand, but mainly because the capital city 
is of interest to all Canadians, since it is 
to be, as the national war memorial, the 
test of city planning ability in Canada. 


ARGO intends that the spectator w | 
turn from the display to a parallel stucy 
of his own bailiwick. 

The show begins by saying that since 
World War I Canada has become more 
urban than rural. The environment in 
which town-dwellers spend most of their 
time is contrasted photographically with 
the view of the city advertised by the 
tourist bureaux. A glimpse of an orderly 
community adjoins, with the proposition 
that we need better places to live, and 
can get them in an existing city. 

The second group of four panels 
describes the typical process by which 
the city, in this case Ottawa, acquired 
its present character. Natural features of 
the site, and more or less logical placing 
of early routes and structures set a pattern 
of movement and accent. The thoughtless 
extension of earlier shapes to form a 
relentless gridiron of property lines is 
almost universally the result of the past 
century of real estate speculation. Rec- 
tangular, undifferentiated streets become 
perilous (or tedious) for inhabitants and 
through travellers alike. Roads (and the 
pipes under them) have to be engineered 
over contours which the subdividers 
ignored, and across railway tracks which 
follow the contours. 


Attempts at ‘improvement’ and ‘beau- 
tification’ have been futile because, like | 
the advertising folders, they were con- 
ceived by a small number of citizens, and 
failed to meet the needs of the mass of 
the people. Naturally, these same plans 
also failed to appeal to the people, and 
were usually pigeon-holed. 

There is another way to plan. Why 
not decide what we want, and how we 
may get it, beginning right in our own 
neighbourhood? 

First we have to decide what is our 
urban neighbourhood. (ARGO chose an 
Ottawa area for examination, not because 
it was good or bad, but because it had 
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The opening panel 
of the display 


many of the shortcomings and oppor- 
tunities of the typical residential neigh- 
bourhood in the middle of a larger Cana- 
dian city.) We find its boundaries im- 
posed by nature and time: the steepest 
slopes, spur railways, busy streets and 
so on. More important are the area’s 
social characteristics. What families does 
the nearest elementary school serve? 
Where do the neighbours go for shopping 
and amusement? Where are the parish 
boundaries? 


Any group of neighbours can mark 


The demand 
for action 


these and similar areas on the map of 
their own city. Probably they will find 
a zone of many common (if unsung) 
interests. This marking-off job could 
well be a study-action project for a Citi- 
zens’ Forum or Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; better still, interested people from 
all such local groups can be called to- 
gether to forma Neighbourhood Council. 
To begin with, the ‘natural’ boundaries 
of the neighbourhoods are usually acci- 
dental. Busy through streets and non- 
residential premises disturb the social 
Continued on page 136 
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LOST TO CANADA 


BY DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


ANY good canvases by European 
M. impressionist and post-impression- 
ist painters, and certain fine works by 
earlier nineteenth century French masters, 
which once reposed in Canadian collec- 
tions, have now been lost to the nation. 
They have been sold in New York. What 
is Canada’s loss becomes the gain and en- 
richment of various United States collec- 
tions. 

The only excuse for this trend, for 
these sales still continue, is that the Cana- 
dian owners must, for personal reasons, 
offer these canvases at prices which Cana- 
dian buyers cannot afford to meet. 


In these sales, three Canadian private 
collections in particular are concerned, 
those of H. S. Southam, C.M.G. and of 
Gordon C. Edwards in Ottawa and that 
part of the collection of the late Sir 
William Van Horne which remained in 
the hands of his heirs in Montreal. 


As many art lovers know, the finest 
group of modern French paintings in 
Canada was that which Mr. Southam had 
in his Rockcliffe residence. You could see 
there canvases, acquired with discriminat- 
ing taste, of masters ranging from 
Daumier and Corot to Gauguin, Matisse 
and Picasso. They are now all gone. For 
example, the Picasso from his collection, 
a still life of about the period 1908, now 
proudly hangs in the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, where it serves to round 
out the already large assortment of 
Picasso canvases to be found in that 
museum. 


Apparently no effort of any conse- 
quence was made to retain even one good 
Van Gogh, Picasso or Matisse in Canada. 
One reason, of course, for this failure was 
that the National Gallery of Canada 
laboured and still does labour under the 


restrictions of a minimum budget, im- 
posed in war and not yet increased by 
parliament. 

More sensational yet was the recent 
sale in New York of some of the best 
modern works from the Van Horne coi- 
lection. Fortunately, a certain proportion 
of this large and rich accumulation, which 
the late Sir William had built up with 
some discernment and much enthusiasm 
during his lifetime, had already gone as 
a gift to the Art Association of Montreal. 
Nevertheless, many of the choicest 
French paintings were included in the lot 
offered for sale recently by one of the 
Van Horne heirs. Particularly important 
were two canvases by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
One public gallery in Canada, it is true, 
attempted to make a suitable offer for 
one of these works, but could not match 
the large sum promised in New York. 
As a result, this painting, “La Buveuse”, 
when put up for auction in New York 
this January, realized the full round 
amount of $30,000. This, with exchange 
added, came to approximately $33,000 in 
Canadian funds. Fifteen other works, in- 
cluding good examples of Corot, Renoir, 
Monet and Cezanne, were sold at this 
same auction for prices in some instances 
almost as high. 


Most of the art journals in the United 
States commented at length upon these 
sales. One of them even added that, by 
the disposal of these Van Horne paintings 
in the American market, a fillip had been 
given to current prices for French master- 
pieces. All of which, of course, while of 
great interest to the international art 
trade, is of little value and of less import- 
ance to Canada, except in so far as this 
country in this way loses yet another 
group of masterpieces. 
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CaMILLe Pissarro. Ruelle, Auvers-sur-Oise. 


A third large private collection of this 
nature, the Edwards collection in Ottawa, 
is now also on the market. It contains 
the famous “Third Class Carriage” by 
Daumier, also some truly excellent, but 
less important, canvases by Monet, 
Pissarro, Courbet, and Cézanne. Already 
some of them have been sold in New 
York. But there is still a chance for the 
Daumier and one or two others to be kept 
in Canada. As usual, the question is: can 
the funds be raised by our museums? 


But if the museums cannot pay the full 
New York prices, cannot some other 
way be found by which at least a few of 
the remaining canvases, that are obviously 
needed to fill present gaps in our public 
collections, may be saved for the nation? 
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From the Edwards Collection 


The wider question of the relation 
between public and individual interests, 
which this exodus of modern masterpieces 
raises, should be the concern of all Cana- 
dians interested in the cultivation of a 
liberal and well founded national under-. 
standing and appreciation of the fine arts. 
Let us remember there is not yet a single 
canvas by Matisse or Picasso in any of our 
art galleries. These men, for a generation, 
have been accepted throughout the world 
as the two most important figures in the 
modern movement in painting, but what 
chance has any Canadian student, who 
cannot afford frequent trips to New 
York, to see their work? In other words, 
are we to have comprehensive public 
collections of painting, or are we not, 
and if not, whose is the fault? 


ART — THE CINDERELLA OF 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


BY BLANCHE SNELL 


HE culture of a nation can never rise 
"hau the cultural values found in 
that nation’s educational system. 

If this is true, where do we stand, here 
in Canada, with respect to the arts? 
Frankly, in spite of the indisputable fact 
that we have forged a national art, Cana- 
dians are still wholesale purchasers of 
nineteenth century photographic realism 
and gingerbread trimmings at their very 
worst. And the responsibility for this 
condition should be laid directly upon 
the doorstep of our educational system, 
where it belongs. Moreover, as long as we 
educators are the victims of our own 
educational system, the need for change 
will not soon be felt by us. It is surely 
obvious that any hope of remedy is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which prac- 
tisers and supporters of the arts, good 
craftsmanship and design make the ques- 
tion their particular business. Would it 
be gross exaggeration to suggest that this 
is one of their most important problems 
to-day: 

Our vocational and art schools in urban 
centres are taking care of the education 
of that small percentage of the school 
population which chooses art as a voca- 
tion. Some very admirable work is being 
done. But what is happening in the aca- 
demic schools? Although each province 
has its own particular educational system, 
Ontario's is sufficiently typical of them 
all. In Ontario, most secondary schools 
provide a compulsory art course of ap- 
proximately ninety minutes a week for 
the first year (Grade IX). Almost invari- 
ably the student, with his thirty-nine or 
more companions, receives his instruction 
in a regular class-room where there is 
very little opportunity to work with the 
kind of materials and tools which are 
likely to give satisfaction in arts and crafts 
to an adolescent. Nor is there any oppor- 


tunity for him to learn to appreciate con- 
temporary art or the art of the past. He 
is taught by a person whose own school 
training in art ended with Grade VIII or 
IX! This teacher’s sole qualification for 
teaching art is a degree in languages, 
mathematics, science or what-have-you, 
plus two or three summer school courses 
in art and crafts. Frequently it was the 
necessity of obtaining a job or a distaste 
for the alternatives, music or physical 
education, rather than any interest in the 
subject of art, that prompted him to take 
the training. The resultant disinterest, the 
lack of understanding created by this 
long gap in the teacher’s own education, 
and the heavy preparatory demands made 
by the other subjects of his time-table, 
explain why this part of his teaching is 
so often unsatisfactory. At the end of 
Grade IX education in art for most stu- 
dents is over. In a few schools the subject 
may now be taken as an option by those 
students not proceeding towards univer- 
sity entrance. Most boys and girls of 
fifteen, encouraged by their parents and 
principals, will not elect courses which 
may later close the door of the university 
to them. Consequently, the steady stream 
of talented youth is steered away from 
further instruction in art. 

The results are vicious. Aesthetically, 
we border on being a nation of illiterates. 
Any good consumer taste we happen to 
have, we acquire by chance, by the acci- 
dent of birth or environment, or by the 
refusal of some manufacturer to turn out 
an unworthy product. Thus, the designer 
in Canadian industry must cope with an 
undiscriminating public. Nor is he the 
only one who is cheated. The youth, 
faced with choosing his profession, has 
the attractions of the modern and classical 
languages, history and the social sciences, 
mathematics, the natural and the physical 
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sciences dangled before him daily by 
enthusiastic specialists. Art is not on the 
time-table to make its appeal, nor is its 
protagonist present to state its case. Thus 
the gifted, intelligent, potential creator 
and producer of objects of art decides 
to become an engineer, a doctor or a 
teacher of English. The best that may 
come to his latent aptitudes is a recog- 
nition in his middle years that he “likes 
to sculp”, and art becomes a tired man’s 
recreation. Every year art in Canada loses 
more than a little of its best talent to other 
professions. 

The bitter truth is that here in this 
country art is not recognized as of major 
importance in the future life of our citi- 
zens. Its permanent values are not known. 


There is only one place on the curri- 
culum from which the subject of art will 
make its appeal to educator, parent, and 
student. It must be given its seat at the 
high table, where it dines with its peers, 
Latin, Algebra, Chemistry, French, and 
their like. It must become one of the sub- 
jects accepted for entrance to university, 
elective in the same way as the others are, 
and carried consecutively through all 
five years of the high school. Some de- 
partments of education have yet to be 
convinced of this, and in their provinces 
much spade work requires to be done. 
Others are already convinced. But in no 
province has the subject been put in a 
position where the practical results are 
satisfying. 

The Department of Education in On- 
tario has made provision for art to be 
taught to the end of Grade XII and the 
certificate for middle school work, which 
is required for entrance to university, 
may include art. But what happens next? 
Grade XIII is really a year of preparation 
for normal school or university entrance. 
In that grade no art is offered. The student 
who has carried it to the end of Grade 
XII must now elect a new subject in an- 
other department to make up his required 
quota. If either normal schools or univer- 
sities, preferably both, were to make a 
Grade XIII course an option for entrance, 
principals could be persuaded to offer it 
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where the demand were sufficient. A, it 
stands at present, principals are reluctant 
to advise a prospective normal or univ er- 
sity student to choose art instead of a 


second language or mathematics. ‘The 
people to be convinced about this are the 
administrators who set the qualifications 
for entrance to our normal schools and 
our universities. 


Some of the practical problems  in- 
volved in this change will not be solved 
easily. Most academic high schools are 
too small to employ a teacher who has a 
full-time art program. In addition, many 
educators believe that it is not advisable 
for teachers of Grades IX to XII to carry 
too narrow a program. At that level, the 
development of character is so important 
that it must never be sacrificed to the 
acquisition of subject-matter. Secondary 
schools are frequently accused of too 
early and too much specialization, and 
modern educational practice is tending to 
break away from this. So the teacher of 
art will continue to be expected to do at 
least junior work in the other depart- 
ments and will have to be trained accord- 
ingly. This must be understood by those 
not familiar with the academic school. 


Some teachers maintain that it is im- 
possible to give art this promotion be- 
cause of the lack of qualified teachers. 
That there is such a lack, teachers of art 
will be the first to admit. But we will 
never get qualified teachers if we wait 
for them to appear before we provide the 
jobs for them. Again, experience in On- 
tario is a cruel reminder that educational. 
change never comes that way. It was 
expected that the courses in fine art, 
created over ten years ago at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and later at Queen's and 
McMaster, would provide the kind of 
teachers Ontario needed. Instead, a mere 
handful have entered the teaching profes- 
sion, most graduates having been lured 
elsewhere. Teaching has made no appeal 
to them because of the minor role art 
plays in the secondary school program. 
We must create the “jobs first; trained 
people to fill them will follow. 


A third problem is that of the examina- 


tion. In some provinces, and this is cer- 
tainly true of Ontario, the secondary art 
course has been freed of that stuffy, 
pinched quality which characterized it 
fifteen years ago. Freedom of expression 
and modern progressive teaching methods 
have been the key-note of the course for 
some ten years. If they are not to be found 
in our schools to-day, the responsibility 
does not lie with the courses of study or 
with the methodology implied. There are 
those who believe that if art is made a 
subject for entrance to university, a re- 
turn to the standardized examination with 
its stultifying effects upon class-room 
procedure is inevitable. Such is not the 
opinion of the writer or of many of the 
teachers who have given the subject 
serious study. It is recognized, however, 
that it will not be easy to maintain creative 
freedom and at the same time both to 
evolve an acceptable standard of per- 
formance and to avoid the evils of the 
examination system. 

There are many prejudices to be 
broken down. There are obstacles in the 
way of making art an optional subject 
for entrance to normal school and to 
university, but they are discernable and 
surmountable. Only by surmounting these 
obstacles now, can we ever hope that 
some day the masses in this country will 
have some chance of achieving cultural 
maturity in the arts. All this is the business 
of the artists themselves and of those who 
love the arts. 


An art class 
ina rural 
school, British 
Columbia 


The art curriculum in Ontario Schools 
has been outlined in the above article. As 
for the position of arts and crafts in the 
schools of the other Canadian provinces 
it is as follows: 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—‘Free Hand 
Drawing” to the end of Grade X1 is compul- 
sory. No art beyond Grade XI. 

NOVA SCOTIA—Art is not compulsory in 
any grade, nor recognized for entrance to 
universities. Under certain circumstances it 
is recognized for High School Certificate, if 
studied privately. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—Not taught in secondary 
schools. 

QUEBEC—French Catholic: One hour of draw- 
ing a week obligatory in Grades IX and X, 
and in XI, except in industrial and conmercial 
courses. 

English Catholic: One hour of drawing a week 

obligatory to end of Grade XI. 

Protestant: Arts and crafts optional in all 

grades and accepted by McGill as an optional 

entrance subject to some courses. 

MANITOBA—Optional in Grades X and XI of 
general courses only. Curriculum to be re- 
vised within the next two years. 

SASK ATCHEW’ AN—Optional in all grades, 
but not accepted as entrance qualification by 
university or any college. 


ALBERT A—Two courses are general electives 
for Grades X, XI, XIl. One unit is required 
for students planning to attend Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—Elective for all grades. 
A diploma from a recognized school of art 
accepted in place of certain academic subjects 
for entrance to normal school. 
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The Search for Canadian Design 

For our homes we buy to-day wooden 
plates and trays from Haiti, pottery from 
California, rugs from Mexico. Even in 
furniture, many of the simplified modern 
pieces to be found in our better shops are 
imported from the United States. 


Fortunately our Canadian manufac- 
turers are now awakening to the obvious 
need for good and original design in Cana- 
dian products. This realization is appar- 
ent in the direct assistance which was 
given to the Art Gallery of Toronto by 
various officials of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the organization 
of the “Design in the Household” exhibi- 
tion held there recently. 

Kitchen equipment, glassware, textiles 
and home furnishings were all shown. 
Articles were selected to emphasize prin- 
ciples both of clarity and function in de- 
sign. Only a proportion of the goods 
shown, however, were Canadian made. 
To provide really conclusive examples of 
how functionalism can be linked to excel- 
lence in design, recourse had to be had to 
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TO COAST 
IN ART 


Jack NicHOoLs 
Rescue at Sea 


Special prize 
award. Exhibition 
Canadian Group 
of Painters. 


Finnish designed furniture, to table glass- 
ware from the United States and England, 
to flexible wall lamps of spun aluminum 
from New York. 

The display in general was devoted to 
useful objects. There were some luxury 
items, but not many. Mass production 
was the key-note. 

Among the best Canadian products 
were the aluminum kitchenware, the sec- 
tional chesterfields, the “unit” furniture 
produced by a Napanee (Ontario) firm, 
and the plastic plates and cups for kitchen 
and outdoor use. 


Art and the United Nations 

To make the fine arts an open book to 
the whole world,—that is how one mem- 
ber of the Canadian delegation to the 
planning conference for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization described the cultural aims 
of that body as they affect artists the 
world over. 

At the meeting held in London, Eng- 
land, last November, only the constitution 


of UNESCO was settled. For practical 
purposes, the first effective meeting of the 
new organization will take place this com- 
ing summer, at which time, more detailed 
lans for cultural co-operation between 
the nations will be formulated. Much has 
already been proposed, such as inter- 
change of scholars and teachers, of pub- 
lications and translations. Then too there 
is the urgent problem of the rebuilding 
of libraries and educational institutions in 
devastated areas of Europe and Asia. 

Less thought, so far, has been given to 
the fine arts. Here is where the Federation 
of Canadian Artists and the Canadian Arts 
Council can help, by providing sugges- 
tions for action. 

If scholars and teachers are to be inter- 
changed between countries, why not 
artists also, by means of international 
scholarships? Travelling exhibitions of 
the works of art of different peoples and 
cultures might be financed by such an 
international organization. Other possi- 
bilities will come to mind and can be 
formulated by Canadian artists. Such con- 
clusions should be presented to our De- 
partment of External Affairs in Ottawa, 
as soon as possible. 


License Tags for Artists 


A controversy has arisen in Victoria, 
British Columbia, over the imposition of 
a municipal license fee on artists who wish 
to hold exhibitions of paintings. Very 
much to the point is the following edi- 
torial in comment which appeared in the 
Winnipeg Tribune. It deserves quotation 
in full. 

“The lot of Canadian artists is not a 
particularly happy one, but at least most 
cities in the Dominion leave their artists 
to their own devices. This, however, is 
not the case in Victoria, B.C. There, any 
artist who wants to hang his paintings has 
to take out a license, as Victoria takes a 
dim view of art, which it classes with 
exhibitions of autos, horses and agricul- 
tural implements. 

“The matter has been brought out into 
the open by the refusal of a Victoria artist 
to pay the license fee and a protest which 


has been made by the Canada Founda- 
tion. In reply, Mayor Percy George, of 
Victoria, says that because the artist is a 
local man and it is felt ‘that the exhibi- 
tion did have some cultural and educa- 
tional value’, the regular license of $20 a 
day was reduced to $5 a day. 

“The mayor of Victoria has chosen a 
singularly unhappy phrase which he will 
live to regret. The grudging admission 
that an art exhibit might have some cul- 
tural and educational value is not a state- 
ment calculated to win the admiration 
and support of artists. On a more material 
plane, Victoria’s finance committee shows 
an appalling ignorance of the economic 
facts of Canadian artistic life. To suppose 
that any but a very few Canadian artists 
can pay $20 a day for a license fee is a 
graceful but empty compliment. 

“Neither will the mayor’s concession in 
lowering the license fee for a local artist 
be appreciated by other Canadian artists 
who like to have people, including the 
natives of Victoria, look at their paint- 
ings. The idea of a local preferential 
tariff in art may have novelty, but that 
is about all it has. 

“The mayor and city council of Vic- 
toria are playing with fire. They will soon 
learn, if they haven't already, that it is 
not wise to monkey with artists, a dan- 
gerous breed, when aroused.” 


Fine Craft Exhibition 

A fine exhibition of its kind was the 
recent display of spinning and weaving 
at the Vancouver Art Gallery. Spon- 
sored by the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
and assembled by the British Columbia 
Weavers’ Guild and Folk Craft Shop, it 
included exhibits from every province 
with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Rugs, draperies, lengths of wool 
and cotton, bags, scarves, ceintures 
flechées, from British Columbia to Que- 
bec and the Maritimes, evinced the high 
quality in Canadian materials, dyes, de- 
sign and craftsmanship. A series of daily 
demonstrations in weaving and spinning 
of wool and flax indicated the complete- 
ness with which the exhibition was 
planned. 
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Thoreau MacDonald— 
Canadian Illustrator 

Under the above title the American 
Artist in its January issue pays tribute to 
Thoreau MacDonald. In a well illustrated 
article Norman Kent writes: 

“In spite of his close artistic association 
with his father and the inspiring example 
of the Group of Seven, Thoreau Mac- 
Donald, following in the footsteps of his 
illustrious namesake, has been true to 
himself and has developed, over the years, 
his own individuality. . . . 

“Among the many books illustrated 
by MacDonald, none has brought him 
more acclaim than his Maria Chapdelaine. 
. . » His spirited drawings in pen and ink 
have a natural affinity with type, and in 
no other book of his that I have seen 
do they appear to a better advantage. . . 

“From a technical standpoint, the most 
outstanding characteristic of his work is 
its essentially decorative flavour . . . His 
line, though disciplined, is not mechanical 
or stiff. The overall effect is a combina- 
tion of artfully contrived black linear 
patterns superimposed on a white ground. 

“Only a small amount of Thoreau 


MacDonald’s art has been seen on this 
side of the friendliest Border in the 
world. With the influx and gencral 
acceptance of European book artists in 
America, it is earnestly hoped that we 
may see Canada represented also in 
American imprints, through the name and 
talents of this fine Canadian illustrator.” 


What About Our Cultural Resources? 

Of interest to Canadians all across the 
country was the radio discussion of Citi- 
zens’ Forum (a joint project of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation) entitled “What about our cul- 
tural resources?” It was broadcast from 
Vancouver, with Lawren Harris, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists, heading the panel. Also partici- 
pating were the Honorable Mark Kearley, 
known for his work with the Federation 
on Vancouver Island and Dr. Chant of 
the Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. From a brief 
half hour little more could be expected 
than a definition of the topic, the most 
summary appraisal of the existing situ- 
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Tuoreau MacDonacp. Illustration for “Maria Chapdelaine” 
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ation, and perhaps some indication as to 
the possible direction of future develop- 
ment. Many important questions, such 
as that of publishing difficulties in Can- 
ada, and education in art appreciation, 
had either to be mentioned very briefly 
or omitted entirely. But if such a broad- 
cast can stimulate and provide a basis for 
wider discussion, it has served its pur- 
pose. This one surely did so. 


Canadian Arts Council 

The Canadian Arts Council, reporting 
upon its initial activities, lays stress upon 
the promotional work being undertaken 
by its community centres committee, of 
which H. G. Kettle is chairman. 

Its report states: “Four national groups 
are now promoting community centres. 
The Canadian Welfare Council is active- 
ly interested. Early in February twenty 
Canadians attended the National Recrea- 
tional Association Conference in Atlantic 
City, and they formed a committee, with 
John Kidd as Secretary, to consider the 
establishment of a Canadian Recreational 
Association. Adult education interests are 
holding a five day conference, May 27- 
31, at which there will be considerable 
discussion of community centres. Finally 
our own societies are keenly interested, 


and Mr. Kettle plans to expand his com- 
mittee to make it a broad inter-society 
and nation-wide body so that we can 
give the leadership that is expected of 
us. A National Conference, when called, 
will represent these four major interests: 
welfare, recreation, adult education and 
the arts. We should be prepared to play 
our full part in such a conference. 


“In larger cities the community centre, 
which is chiefly cultural in character (as 
in London, where library, gallery and 
auditorium are combined), is possible; 
but in smaller communities, and in 
neighborhood centres in cities, it is 
obvious that all the needs of the com- 
munity must be served, and we must be 
prepared to work out a pattern of co- 
operative action with other groups. Un- 
less we are active, experience has shown 
that the arts will be neglected in these 
smaller centres.” 

A recommended pamphlet is Com- 
munity Centres by John Kidd, which 
may be obtained from the Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, 166 
Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa, price fifty 
cents. It presents an admirable case for 
the community centre with a balanced 
program serving all neighborhood needs. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


STUART DAVIS. By James Johnson Sweeney. 
48 pp.; 31 plates. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art. $2.50. 

A touch of Utrillo for texture and subject, 
a borrowing from Picasso or Braque for geo- 
metry and analysis of form,—such was the 
early work of Stuart Davis in the days a 
generation ago when he was basking in the 
glory that was then the art world of Paris. This 
book shows his painting abroad, then those 
ingeniously disintegrated street and harbour 
scenes which he did upon his return to the 
United States, and, finally, his large and more 
insistently decorative works of to-day. He has 
now become, his admirers explain, pre-eminently 
American in mood, an abstractionist painter of 
North American flavour. 

It would need more and better colour plates 
than this book possesses to bring out exactly 
what kind of transition they imply by this, but 
having had the opportunity to see the recent 


retrospective exhibition of his works at the 
Museum of Modern Art, I, for myself, can say 
the main change between Paris and New York 
is in his colours which are more raw and in his 
textures which are now more harsh and mono- 
tonous. In other words, many of his composi- 
tions, although they look well enough in black 
and white reproductions (as in this book), are 
a little too raucous to be accepted calmly on 
a museum wall. Yet he can sometimes be a 
competent and original decorator, a quality 
particularly to be noticed in the mural, done 
for a New York broadcasting studio, in which 
large and spreading areas of white are aptly 
placed as a refreshing and cooling background 
to the really crackling fireworks which make 
up the rest of the design. This book, however, 
does not go in for such critical judgments; it 
is much more in the nature of a straightforward - 
biographical outline of the painter’s career. 
Donatp BucHANAN. 
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Fourteenth Annual Session 


NORTHERN REVIEW BANFF 


NEW WRITING IN CANADA Jury 17rH — Avucusr 241TH, 1946 


APRIL-MAY ISSUE Offering courses under distinguished Canadian 
and American Artists. 
Poems: Patrick Anderson, Kay Smith, Guy STAFF 
Glover, Bruce Ruddick, A. G. Bailey. Art—H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A.; W. J. Phillips, R.C.A.; 
Dr. A. Y. Jackson; J. Ww. G. MacDonald, D.A’ 
Stories: Joseph Drucker, Mavis Gallant. (Edin) ; George Pepper, 0.S.A.; James Diclimont 


Music—Piano—Max Pirani. 
Choral—Prof, J. Reymes-King. 


Articles: A. M. Klein. Theatre—Sidney Risk, University of Alberta; Burton 
James, Seattle Repertory Theatre; Dr. E. P, 
Reviews: Patrick Anderson. Conkle, University of Texas; Prof. Jos. F. Smith, 


Pres. National Assoc. of Teachers of Speech; 
Esther Nelson, and Leona F. Paterson, Jr., 


In addition to: Reproductions of paintings Assistants. 
by Gordon Webber and Arthur Lismer’s et Dery and F. Contin. 
bi h £ hi Weaving and Design—Ethel M. Henderson, Winnipeg; 
lograpny of nim. Mary Sandin, University of Alberta. 


Leathercraft—Miss E. Knox and Miss F. Morton. 
Oral French—Prof. A. L. Cru, formerly of Columbia 


NORTHERN REVIEW staft: Miss B, C. Barclay from Teachers College 


Columbia University. 


635 St. Paul Street W., Room 4 A combination of education and recreation 
Montreal, Quebec in Banff, the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 
Subscriptions $2.00 per year (six issues). For prospectus write: 
Single copies 35 cents. Director, ExtENsioN DEPARTMENT, 
University OF ALBERTA 
PUBLISHED BY FIRST STATEMENT PRESS Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holme 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collector. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 
of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 14s. (post free). 


ENGLAND 


W..2, 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

There has appeared in a number of Canadian 
newspapers a letter by Mr. Lawren Harris, well- 
known Canadian painter, who criticizes the 
appointment of M. Jacques Greber, “a European 
Frenchman”, to prepare a master plan of Ottawa, 
a project which he insists should have been a 
strictly Canadian venture. Other views have also 
been published in the correspondence columns 
of Canadian Art. 

As an architect, I cannot quarrel with his 
contention that an opportunity should have been 
given Canadian architects, town planners, engin- 
eers and sculptors to participate in a great 
national project. I believe that this could have 
been effectively arranged in either of two ways: 

1. Hold an open competition for the best 
designs. 

2. Appoint a Planning Committee of the best 
known Canadian experts to be responsible for 
the project. 

Or better still, a combination of these two 
ideas, which would enable the Planning Com- 
mittee to conduct the competition and to add 
to their group the authors of the winning de- 
signs. 

The door would be left open for the inclusion 
on the committee of planning experts from other 
countries. The war should have taught us, at the 
very least, that we have no monopoly in good 
ideas. 

Where would we now be if the atomic scien- 
tists had deprived themselves of the services or 
experience of the European, Dane Bohr, the 
European anti-Nazi German, Meitner, or the 
European Frenchman, Joliot-Curie? 

How much do the painters of the Canadian 
Group of Seven, of which Mr. Harris is a dis- 
tinguished member, owe to the revolutionary 
discoveries of the Impressionist painters of Euro- 
pean France? In the field of town planning, let 
us freely admit, we have not yet produced any- 
thing that can equal the achievements of Britain, 
France or the U.S.S.R. 

Let us by all means give our experts the op- 
portunity to tackle our own problems, but why 
deny ourselves the enriching benefit of the ex- 
perience of foreign experts? Such insularity 
would lead us into the false and dangerous search 
for an exclusive nationalistic culture, of which 
Nazi Germany was the supreme example. 

The Ottawa project can, however, involve the 
whole nation. Let us have models, photos, films, 
booklets dealing with the master plan. Let our 
architectural, technical, and even elementary 
schols make studies of the problem. 

Harry Mayerovitcu, M.R.A.LC., 
Montreal. 
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Dear Sir, 

The appointment of a European to plan our 
national war memorial, the “beautification” of 
Ottawa, has caused a controversy in the course 
of which strongly expressed opinions have been 
stated pro and con. There can be no value in 
pursuing the controversy since the issue, it 
seems, is closed. But it is important that certain 
vital principles related to the development of 
the arts in Canada which were disclosed by the 
controversy, should be given careful consider- 
ation. 


The many protests against employing a 
European to plan our national memorial were 
not, I am sure, meant to establish the principle 
that we should never employ qualified indivi- 
duals from other countries to work with us in 
various projects. The protests were directed 
specifically against employing any person other 
than a trained Canadian or Canadians to plan 
our own capital city. 

Some of these protests were undoubtedly 
more strongly worded than they otherwise 
would have been because in all cultural matters, 
which are primarily a federal concern, our 
national leaders have always tended to slight 
the creative ability of their own people, are and 
have been ignorant of Canadian capacity. This 
is a sorry condition for any country to be in, for 
it means that the whole national culture, the 
fundamental creative urge of our people, is 
withered at the top. 

With the above in mind let us examine some 
of the objections to these protests. 


1. This is a “very minor and petty squabble”. 
No “squabble” is minor wherein a principle is 
at stake and moreover one that affects the whole 
of Canada. Here is a national project which in- 
volves the spending of large public funds and 
our prime minister employs a European to plan 
it without first consulting with our own quali- 
fied architects and city planners and then only 
announces the fact after all arrangements are 
completed. This is wrong in principle. It is also 
an affront to Canadian trained ability in the arts 
and shows a complete lack of understanding of 
the creative capacity and needs of his people. 


2. To protest against the employment of out- 
siders to plan our cultural projects leads to 
“artistic nationalism”. 

This statement confuses the issue because we 
have no word which expresses a time, a country 
and a people as a creative factor in the arts. 
Nationalism has entirely the wrong connotation. 
Nationalism in government, economics and 
ideology engenders suspicion and animosity 
between peoples. Whereas we achieve a basic 
understanding and appreciation of other peoples 
through their arts, despite differences in national 
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outlook. Though the creative impulse springs 
from the same need in all peoples, it manifests 
itself in a different way in each and in that 
process a people finds a common bond with 
others. So we look for and ardently desire to find 
in each people its own expression in the arts. 
We value these as an enrichment of life, as 
spiritual contributions of a quite different order 
and kind than other manifestations. We respect 
and admire the Mexicans more than we other- 
wise would because we have come to under- 
stand them through their recent achievements 
in painting. We feel closer to the Russians be- 
cause of their current creations in music. We 
revere France because of the high quality of 
her modern painting. English, French, Russian 
and American literature and music all differ, all 
embody the character and outlook of their 
peoples and we consider these and all other 
creative works of a people in the arts as contri- 
butions to mutual understanding and good will. 
It would not harm us in the least to adopt a 
similar attitude toward the development of the 
arts in Canada. 


> 


3. “Art is international” and therefore to stress 
time, country and people in the arts is 
“narrow”. 

Art is international in its appeal. Its source 
however is inescapably in a time, a country and 
a people. The flowering of the arts in ancient 
Greece was in a certain time and country, aris- 
ing from a certain people. Italy, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Elizabethan England, 
modern Mexico and France, the same. Such is 
the way in which a people distills and clarifies 
its experience and so comes not only to under- 
stand ‘itself but to find the way to universal 
understanding. Indeed if a people does not itself 
create its own way through its own works in the 
arts to an understanding of the universal creative 
spirit it will never achieve such understanding. 
That is why every civilized people has placed 
such a high value on the arts as an inseparable 
part of its life. 


4. “It smacks of a Union attitude toward out- 
siders”’. 

It would if carried to an extreme. There can 
be no doubt but that every part of Canada needs 
more exhibitions of all kinds of works in all of 
the arts from other countries to enlarge our 
understanding and appreciation and as a stimulus 
to our own creative efforts, the results of which 
we in our turn should send to other countries. 


There has never been an attempt of any kind, 
that I am aware of, to keep workers in the arts 
from other countries from settling among us 
and becoming part of our life. A fair proportion 
of our architects, writers, painters, musicians 
and sculptors came from other lands. They 
settled here, became part of us and are today in 
large part ourselves. Their contribution to our 
culture, to the enhancement and variety of our 
life and its expression is invaluable. This is root 


and branch of our growth but quite another 
matter from importing individuals to do for us 
what we should do for ourselves; what we cin 
do or create in terms of our environment, |./e 
and character better than any one brought in 
from outside. 

It was a particular people’s environment and 
character that created London, Paris, Os!o, 
Stockholm, Washington, Moscow and Mexico 
City, but no one thinks of calling this isolation- 
ist or smacking of a union attitude. 


5. “We are part of a world organism and must 
accept its responsibilities”. 

There certainly can be no quarrel with that 
statement. But used as an argument for employ- 
ing a European to plan our capital city, it seems 
to me out of place. An organism is made up of 
many parts each with its own function contribut- 
ing to the harmonious life of the organism. 
Similarily, the world of art is a unity or organism 
of the spirit and every indigenous creation from 
ancient China to Rockefeller Centre enhances 
its expression. 

6. “How much do the painters of the Canadian 
Group of Seven owe to the revolutionary 
discoveries of the impressionist painters of 
European France”? 

Probably a good deal. But they did not bring 
any French impressionists over here to paint 
their pictures for them. Had they done so it is a 
safe bet that the French painters would not have 
produced paintings as Canadian as those of the 
Group of Seven. 

7. “Why deny ourselves the enriching benefit 
of the experience of foreign experts?” 

There is no need to do so. But it would be 
much better to avail ourselves of it by inviting 
foreign experts, when necessary, as consultants, 
not as initial planners. Moreover these consult- 
ants should be selected by our own experts and 
not by our statesmen or politicians who know 
nothing about such matters. 


8. “Such insularity (denying ourselves the 
benefit of foreign experts) leads us into the 
false and dangerous search for an exclusive: 
nationalistic culture, of which Nazi Ger- 
many was the supreme example”. 


The Nazis murdered or put in concentration 
camps or drove into exile their best creative 
individuals in the arts. We simply propose that 
our best creative workers be given a chance to 
plan our capital city and war memorial. 

Our danger does not lie in a search for indi- 
genous creation in the arts. If our best equipped 
individuals are not permitted to plan and create 
our national projects, our danger is that we will 
succumb to pernicious anaemia of the creative 
faculty. 

Yours truly, 

Lawren Harris, 

4760 Belmont Avenue, 
Vancouver. 
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WHERE YOU CAN BUY 
Canadian ART 


The latest issues of Canadian Art are on sale at the following bookshops, 
department stores and galleries across Canada: 


CALGARY: Hudson’s Bay Co. 


FREDERICTON: Miss Madge Smith, 
610 Queen St. 


HALIFAX: Book Room, 

349 Barrington St. 
Granville Gallery, 
142 Granville St. 
Priest and Sons, 
95 Hollis St. 


Cloke & Son Ltd., 
48 Main St. W. 


Robert Duncan & Co., 
James St. & Market Square. 


HAMILTON: 


LONDON: Wendell Holmes Bookstore, 


Dundas St. 


Art Association of Montreal, 
1379 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Burton’s Ltd., 
1004 St. Catharine St. W. 


Chapman’s Book Store, 
1322 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Classic Book Shop, 
1380 St. Catharine St. W. 


T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 


MONTREAL: 


Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd. 


United Cigar Stores Ltd., 
Mt. Royal Hotel. 


Chateau Laurier Bookstand 
Jas. Hope & Sons, 

63 Sparks St. 

Frank Jarman, Ltd. 

243 Bank St. 

A. H. Jarvis Bookstore, 
157 Bank St. 

National Gallery of Canada 
Thorburn & Abbott, 

115 Sparks St. 

Art Gallery of Toronto, 
Grange Park. 

Albert Britnell Book Shop, 
765 Yonge St. 

T. Eaton Co. Ltd., 

Book Dept., Main Store. 
T. Eaton Co. Ltd., 
College St. Store. 

Roher’s Bookstore, 

9 Bloor St. W. 

J. G. Fraser, Ltd., 

621 West Pender St. 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, 
1145 W. Georgia St. 
David Spencer, Ltd. 

T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 

J. G. Fraser Ltd., 

320 Donald St. 

Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Portage Ave.. 


OTTAWA: 


TORONTO: 


VANCOUVER: 


VICTORIA: 
WINNIPEG: 


WE SPECIALIZE IN PRESENTING 
THE WORK OF 
CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN 
ARTISTS 
AND INVITE THE ENQUIRIES 
OF THOSE SEEKING WIDER 
REPRESENTATION 


CANADIAN-ART 
GALLERIES 


332 SeventH Ave. W. ALTA. 


FINE 
COLOUR 
PRINTS 
OF THE 


MODERN MASTERS 


GRANVILLE GALLERY 
142 GRANVILLE STREET HALIFAX, N.S. 
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YOUR CITY AND YOU 


Continued from page 121 


stability of the neighbourhood, upset the 
pattern of living there, and so attack 
property values. They breed slums. 

Further, the social pattern of the 
neighbourhood, while stabilized to some 
extent by the pooling of aims and abilities 
in the neighbourhood council, can be 
fully realized only if given a physical 
focus near the centre of the area—a 
Community Centre. 


The neighbourhood council investi- 
gates, discusses, and records the social 
needs of the neighbours—listing educa- 
tional, recreational, marketing and do- 
mestic requirements. But the neighbours 
are not planners; their strength is not in 
specialized skills or legal power, but in 
their immediate, complete and accurate 


knowledge of existing (and missing) — 


local facilities and propensities. 


How are professional planners and 
civic officials to hear the democratic 
voice of the neighbourhood councils? 
This is the function of the City Planning 
Board. The Board’s biggest job is to 
reconcile the preliminary programs of 
neighbourhood groups with the various 
needs of the city as a whole: definition of 
main industrial and commercial quarters, 
allocation of routes for through traffic, 
and logical location of higher educational, 
cultural and administrative centres. This 
involves study of detailed technical data 
from city hall departments, from pro- 
vincial and regional reconstruction bodies, 
and from the statistical and technical 
services of the federal government. 

The recommendations of the experts, 
based on both popular demands and 
technical knowledge, are put together in 
documents known as the ‘Master Plan’. 
There will be drawings, draft by-laws, 
and a schedule of works in order of 
social priority. The scheme may be 
drawn up in terms of many years of 
change and improvement. 

But the master plan is still only so 
much paper. The people must still decide 
to carry out the operations planned. 


Non-technical versions of the proposals 
must be publicly exhibited for study 
both by the people on the spot, and by 
their representatives and officials. A vital 
part of city planning is explaining at 
every step the process by which recom- 
mendations are determined. The planners 
will be asked the cost; they might well 
answer in terms of the average rates of 
spending on public works, a spending 
which is normally high whether a proper 
plan be adopted or not. 

Popular discussion and expert check- 
ing of the proposals culminate, after two 
or three months, in formal public hear- 
ings. They are the occasion for public 
demands for modification and improve- 
ment of the plan, in the general interest. 

The citizens’ needs have thus been 
tabulated, relayed to the planning board, 
co-ordinated into ‘master’ proposals, and 
shown for public approval. They are 
now put to the vote. Provided that those 
concerned voluntarily and professionally 
have earned active public interest, under- 
standing and support, the public will put 
the plan to work. 

* * * 


In the production of this exhibit, 
ARGO did the choosing of material, 
editing and designing. The panels were 
built in the Displays Division of the 
National Film Board. The display was 
shown to the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference in January by the Prime Minister. 
“Your City and You” is one of the travel- 
ling exhibitions of the National Gallery, 
available to any group in Canada. 


QUEEN’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


School of the Fine Arts 
JULY 2—AUGUST 16, 1946 


BALLET 
DRAMA 
MUSIC 
RADIO INSTITUTE 
For information write to: 

DEPARTMENT OF University ExTENSION 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
Kincston, ONTARIO. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Doris Shadbolt was formerly on the staff of 
the National Gallery, Ottawa. She is married to J. L. 
Shadbolt, the West Coast artist, and lives in Vancouver. 

Randolph Patton, Associate Editor of the Winni- 
peg Tribune, has long been interested in the ballet. 

Charles Scott is principal of the Vancouver School 
of Art. 

Kathleen Fenwick is custodian of prints and draw- 
ings, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, and is 
associate editor of Canadian Art. 

Laurence Hyde, who comes originally from Toronto 
but who is now with the National Film Board in 

| Ottawa, has done many fine wood engravings. Ex- 
amples of his work are in several public collections. 

Alan Armstrong, a graduate of the School of 
Architecture, University of Toronto, was in recent 
years on loan from the Navy to the Wartime Infor- 
mation Board. He is chairman of the Architectural 
Research Group of Ottawa. 

Henri Masson, the well known painter of Ottawa, 
was also for many years a professional engraver. 

J. C. Ewers is Curator of the Indian Museum at 
Browning, Montana. Archdeacon Middleton, who 
edited this note for Canadian Art from a manuscript 
of Mr. Ewers, is the principal of St. Paul’s Residential 

' School on the Blood Indian Reserve near Cardston, 
Alberta. 

' Blanche Snell, of the Art Department of York 

' Memorial Collegiate Institute in T-oronto, is one of 

' the active leaders in the Ontario Association of 

Teachers of Art. 


fine 


Hand Bookbinding 


* and Book 


Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco. 


6907 ANGUS DRIVE 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murav PatntInG 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
TextTiLe DesiGN-LETTERING 
FasHION ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


WATER COLOURS 


DOROTHY FRANCES CARTER 


SCULPTURE 


MARIE ZOE GREENE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES 
LIMITED OTTAWA 


65 Sparks Street—Aprit 22 to May 4 


For Enduring Results use 
CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


PERMANENT ARTISTS’ OILS 


The most carefully selected pigments, chosen from 
the world’s leading pigment manufacturers, go into 
the making of these superior oils. 


Formulated for endurance, from the most perman- 
ent pigments known to science today! 

You know your painting will endure when painted 
with these guaranteed oils! 


ga cost is actually less than the finest imported 
oils. 


Select them from your dealer's stock, or write 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 
96 Queen Street East, Toronto 


Artists’ Colourmen for over ten years 
“BUY CANADIAN—BUY THE BEST” 


EXHIBITION ——— 


A. Y. JACKSON 


30 YEARS OF PAINTING 


25 CANVASES AND 25 SKETCHES 
UNTIL MAY 15th 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 St. CATHERINE STREET WEsT 


MONTREAL 
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The Artist’s Bookshelf 


Handsome volumes almost anyone would 
like to own 


THE 
SCULPTOR’S WAY 


By Brenda Putnam, N.A. 


A guide to modelling and sculpture invaluable 
to the beginner and a good reference work for 
the professional $8.50 


Books by Emily Carr 
$2.50 


Winner of the Governor-General’s award for 
non-fiction in 1941. Now in its third large 
printing. 


The Book of Small. $2.50 


The growth of Emily, and the growth of Vic- 
toria—in full color words. 2nd printing. 


The House of All Sorts_$3.00 


A great Canadian painter tells with an artist’s 
vivid recollection of running a boarding-house. 
2nd printing. 


Growing Pains 


The long-awaited autobiography of Emily Carr, 
with a foreword by Ira Dilworth. In production. 


ART TODAY 


By Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld and 
Gerald Hill 


An introduction to the fine and functional arts— 
the arts of form, color and design which are 
improving our daily living —_______ $5.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


Wanted to Buy .. 
PAINTINGS 


by 


J. W. Morrice 
C. KriEGHOFF 


CLARENCE GAGNON 


WATSON 


1434 SHERBROOKE STREET 
MONTREAL 


MARITIME SUMMER SCHOOL 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


4—Avze. 15 
In the College of Fine Arts (T. R. 
MacDonald, Director) classes will be 
given in Life Drawing, Life Painting, 
Still Life Painting, Weaving, Wood- 
carving, Metal Work, Leather Tool- 
ing, Pottery. 

Write for Calendar. 
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VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE G DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 
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ale ? 
ing, cy Wish it would stand up under heavy pressure? 
ie D Wish it were smooth as smooth can be? 


al Wish you could depend on perfect reproduction? 
—l (SUPER BONDED) 

TURQUOISE 
and make wish Tie! 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO 
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FRMANENT OIL COLO! 
ry 
OR AR] IS is 
4 Specifications of contents as requested by i 
The American Artists Professional League 
i 
STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Light.......... 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Medium....... 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Deep.......... 79 
Cadmium (Barium) Orange............ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Vermilion.......... .70 { 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Pale........ .70 j 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Light....... .70 | 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Medium..... .70 
.70 
French Ultramarine Blue............... 50 Lg 
35 
f Permanent Green Light................ .70 
Rose Madder (Madder Lake)........... .70 
.70 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude).............. .70 
.50 
Studio Tube 1” x 4 Zinc White in size X tube.............. 45 
Zinc White in pound tube.............. 70 
material dealer and we will mail you *Small size Studio 34 x 2%" i. 
free copy of Robert Phillip, N.A. i 
(“His Drawings and Palette’’) with 
2 full page plates in colour. WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


GRUMBACHER 


179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLOURS 


as RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Trade Mark .G of Integrity 
mATERIAL 
i 
i 
] 4 
| 


